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NEVER TEMPT A MAN TO BREAK A GOOD 
RESOLUTION. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF EARLY TIMES. 


About the year 1776, a circumstance occurred, 
which deserves to be written on adamant. In 
the wars of New England with the aborigines, 
the Mohegan tribe of Indians early became 
friends of the English. Their favorite ground 
was on the banks of the river, now the Thames, 
between New London and Norwich. A small 
remnant of the Mohegans still exist, and they 
are sacredly protected in the possession and en- 
joyment of their favorite domain on the banks 
of the Thames. The government of this tribe 
had become hereditary in the family of the cele- 
brated Chief Uncas. During the time of my fa- 
ther’s mercantile prosperity, he had employed 
several Indians of this tribe in hunting animals, 
whose skins were valuable for their fur. Among 
these was one named Zachary, of the royal race, 
an excellent hunter as ever lived. When he had 
somewhat passed the age of 50, several members 
of the royal family, who stood between Zachary 
and the throne of his tribe, died, and he found 
himself with only one between him and the em- 
pire. In this moment his better genius resumed 
its sway and he reflected seriously. ‘‘ How can 
such a drunken wretch as | am, aspire to be the 
chief of this honorable race? Can I succeed to 
the great Uncas! I will drink no more.” 

He solemnly resolved never again to taste any 
drink but water, and he kept his resolution. 

I had heard this story, and did not entirely 
believe it; for, young asI was, I had already 
partook in the prevailing contempt for Indians. 
In the beginning of May, the annual election of 
the principal officers of the (then) colony was 
held at Hartford, the capital. 

My father attended officially, and it was cus- 
tomary for the chief of the Mohegans also to at- 
tend. Zachary had succeeded to the rule of 
his tribe. My father’s house was situated about 
raidway on the road between Mohegan and 
Hartford, and the old chief was in the habit of 
coming a few days before the election and din- 
ing with his brother governor. One day the 
mischievous thought struck me, to try the sin- 
cerity of the old man’s temperance. The fami- 
ly were seated at dinner, and there was excel- 


the old chief—* Zachary, this beer is excellent ; 
will you taste it?” ; 

d man dropped his krife-—leaned for- 
ith stern intensity’ of expression; his 
arkling with indignation was fixed 
on ohn,” said he, **you do not know 
what you are doing. You are serving the devil, 
boy! I tell you that [am anIndian! I tell you 
that I am, and that, if I should but taste your 
beer, I could not stop until I got to ruin, and be- 
come again the drunken, contemptible wretch 
your father remembers me to have been. John, 
while you live, never tempt a man to break a 
goodresolution.” Socrates never uttered a more 
valuable precept. Demosthenes could not have 
given it in more solemn tones of eloquence. I 
was thunderstruck. My parents were deeply 
affected ; they looked at each other, at me, and 
at the venerable old Indian with deep feeling of 
awe and respect. They afterwards frequently 
reminded me of the scene, and charged me never 
to forget it. Zachary lived to pass the age of 
80, and sacredly kept his resolution. He lies 
buried in the royal place of his tribe, near the 
beautiful falls of the Yantic, the western branch 
of the Thames, in Norwich, on land now owned 
by my friend, Calvin Goddard, Esq. I visited 
the grave of the old chief lately, and repeated 
to myself his inestimable lesson. 

[Col. John Trumbull. 
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THE BEST ON THE OUTSIDE. 


I remember, when very young, walking through 
the market with my grandfather, and stopping 
at a stall where a man sold fruit. I saw some 
very fine filbert-nuts; so paying my money, | 
soon had a pint of them put into my hat crown. 
After I had walked a little way, ‘* Grandfather,” 
said I, ‘*that man is a sad rogue, for I have so 
many bad nuts and leaves in my hat, that I am 
sure he must have put all the best on the outside.” 

My grandfather smiled at me and my filbert- 
nuts, telling me that before I got much older I 
should find that not only this man, but a great 
many other people in the world were accustom- 
ed to put the best on the outside. Soon after we 
came to a show that took up all my attention. 
There was a grand picture on the outside—Tip- 
poo Sultaun, with his turban on his head, giving 
up his two sons to Lord Cornwallis; several ti- 
gers were painted behind them, and as the show- 
man cried out, ‘ All alive! all alive!” I begged 
my grandfather to let me see the great people. 
In we went, for my grandfather was determined 
that the lesson he wished to impress on my mind 
should be perfectly understood by me. I looked 
about with all the eyes I had; but neither Tip- 
poo Sultaun nor his sons, nor my Lord Cornwal- 
lis, could I see, but only a few ugly figures in 
wax work, not worth looking at. 

“Do not look so disappointed,” said my grand- 
father; ‘‘the showman has done no more than 
the man did with your nuts, he has put the best 
on the outside.” 


crimson coloys, acting the part of aclown. He 
had such ~ | on his cheeks, told so many 
dro tales, so many comical tricks, and 
laugh 
be 
to de, and good-naturedly asked him if 








ly, that I thought he must surely 
appiest of men. My grandfather 


he was as healthy, and as happy as he appeared... 
to be? 

“QO, sir,” replied he, ‘‘ would that I were! 
The color on my cheeks is only paint; and, 
though I may, in appearance, be happy, I am 
miserable. I can make others laugh, but I can- 
not laugh in reality myself. It is the heaviest 
punishment in the world to be obliged to appear 
happy when the heart is sad. The truth is, sir, 
I am obliged to do what three parts of the world 
are doing, I put the best on the outside.” 

My grandfather had promised to buy me a 
pair of gloves; so we went to a fine shop, where 
we saw not only gloves, but almost every thing 
else in the window, spread out so finely, that I 
thought there never could be a better shop to 
stop at to buy my gloves. Alas! how different 
was the inside of the shop to the outside! The 
outside appearance was light and clean, and all 
the articles were nicely arranged ; the inside 
was dark and dirty, and so crowded with things 
that it did not appear to belong to so handsome 
a window. I said nothing when my grandfather 
bought my gloves; but I thought to myself, 
‘“‘ Well, this is the old game over again; they 
have learned also to put the best on the outside.” 

Just before we left the market, hearing a man 
speaking aloud, we peeped into the shop, and 
saw an auctioneer standing up at a little desk, 
with a small hammer in his hand; and O! how 
he did talk away! He made it appear that all 
his articles were the most valuable of the kind in 
the world; that he came there on purpose to 
oblige his customers, by selling his goods at less 
than half their value, and that every wise man in 
the company would lay out his money in buying 
up the bargains he had to dispose of. 

Two or three times I jogged my grandfather 
by the elbow to buy something; but he only 
stooped down and whispered in my ear, ‘* Why, 
my boy, can you not see that this man is putting 
the best on the outside!” 

As we walked home, my grandfather Gregory 
talked to me about what we had seen, and made 
many remarks that I have since found to be very 
true. ‘* What you have seen to day,” said he, 
‘‘is only a specimen of what you will find gen- 
erally in the world. According to their own ac- 
count, my grocer has the best tea and sugar; 
my butcher sells the best meat ; my tailor makes 
the best clothes; and if you were to ask the 
chimney sweeper, whom Nancy Bell kindly 
taught to read, who was the first in his way of 
business, he would directly tell you that no one 
in the world could sweep a chimney better than 
himself. In short, it is so general a thing in 
business, that there are very few to be found 
who do not, on alt occasions, put the best on the 
outside. 

‘¢ Not only is this the case in business, but in 





There was, on the platform of the show, a 





other things. Often will you meet with persons 








lent home-brewed ale on thetable. I addressed 


man dressed very gaily in blue, yellow, and 


who talk very finely on a variety of subjects, on 
which, after all, they are very ignorant; they 
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know nothing but the names of the books they 
allude to; and as for the great people of whom 
they talk so freely, they only know some of them 
by sight, and others not at all. A wise man Is 
usually somewhat slow of speech, and therefore 
you must never think that he who talks the long- 
est and the loudest is the wisest man. When 

4you meet, then, with a very loud and a very fast 
talker, call to mind the auctioneer that you have 
just heard, and say to yourself, ‘I am afraid he 
is one who puts-the best on the outside.” 

‘Old and young practice this deception; the 
old through habit, the young through education ; 
both from the evil naturally in the heart of man. 
How many a child is corrected for not behaving 
well before others, who is hardly ever corrected 
on any other occasion; thus th r thing is 
encouraged from his early year ppearing to 
be what he is not, and in puttin best on the 
outside. 

‘¢ When a boy behaves well whi nts 
are with him, and disobeys their com phen 
they are absent; when a servant acts honestly 
before his master, and robs him behind his back; 
when a friend promises to do for another what 
it is not his intention to perform ; in all these 
causes the same deception is practiced; they all 
put the best on the outside.” 

As my grandfather was talking, we were over- 
taken by a servant girl and a young man, who, 
like ourselves, had been at the market. The 
servant girl had on a light blue spencer, and rib- 
ands, of all colors, flying about her; the young 
man was dressed in what is called a dashing 
manner, and was not a whit behindhand with his 
showy companion. 

!” said my grandfather, shaking his 









“Ay! ay! 
head, “there they go, and bravely are they 
dressed ; but I had rather see Joseph in his clean 
frock, and Sally in her russet gown, for all that. 
Dearly do I love to see people happy ; and at a 
holyday time we should not be severe to mark 
any little addition that may be thought necessa- 
ry to make young people smart; but, after all, 
there is much danger in wearing fine clothes. I 
have not yet forgotten the days of my'youth, 
when I thought as much of my frilled shirt and 
ruffles, as Joseph and Sally do now of their fine 
apparel, and therefore am inclined to be very in- 
dulgent ; still, as I said before, fine clothes are 
a sad snare to many young people. Many a 
young man, and many a young woman, have had 
reason to regret their error of putting the best on 
the outside; for when the best coat and the best 
gown have been worn for some time, it is a very 
hard thing to put on shabbier clothing. ‘To dress 
suitably with our station in life will keep many a 
sorrow from our hearts. Remember, that it was 
the advice of your grandfather Gregory, that 
you should leave others to make themselves fine, 
and remain contented in being yourself neat and 
clean. 

‘* To pretend to be rich when we are poor, and 
to be wise when we are ignorant, is bad enough; 
but to affect to be religious when we know that 
we neither love God, nor are anxious to keep his 
commandments, is much worse. Hypocrisy, in 
this respect, is doubly sinful, for if it be a sin to 
pretend to love men when we hate them, how 
much greater is the sin to pretend to love God, 
when, in our hearts, we do not like him! Run 
into no error that you can avoid, but especially 
do not run into this. Of all frauds that a man 
can practice to deceive his fellow creatures, the 
disguise of hypocrisy is the worst, and perhaps 
will be the most severely punished. Do not 
then, I beseech you, in this respect, put the best 
on the outside. 

“IT have almost preached you a sermon al- 
ready, and yet I must add a little more; for 
when we old men begin to talk we generally 
find a good deal to say, and, perhaps, it is well 
that we do, for one half of it may not be remem- 
bered an hour after it is spoken. I do not, 
however, think that you will forget all that | 





have said about putting the best on the ontside. 

“Use much caution, and more charity, in 
forming an opinion of others. The worst of men 
may oécasionally do a good action, and the best 
of men at times do wrong ; of the latter fact the 
Scriptures give us several fearful examples ; but, 
if we judge of men by their general spirit and 
conduct, we shall be sure to know whether they 
are upright and sincere in their intentions, or 
whether they willingly deceive, by putting the 
best on the outside. 

‘* But while you are remarking the infirmities 
of others, mind that you do not run into them 
yourself. There is no reason why you should 
tell to others all your joyg and sorrows ; often 
you will be obliged to hide What affects you, and 
to bear up under many troubles; but never put 
the best on the outside for the purpose of, decei 
ing any one. 

‘*Let this conversation be of us 
reminding you of an error that you 
against in others, and to avoid in y 

“ Be open, generous, just, and true, 
In all you think, and say, and do.’ 

‘In short, endeavor (and look above for 
grace to enable you) so to practice, in thought, 
word, and deed, the principles of the Gospel, 
and so to live in peace with God, and in charity 
with all mankind, that you may never, with an 
unworthy motive, feel the least temptation to put 
the best on the outside. And especially remem- 
ber that the eye of God is always upon you, and 
reaches to your most secret thoughts. Man look- 
eth upoa the outward appearance, but the Lord 
searcheth the heart.”—Grandfather Gregory. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EDWARD LORD; 
Or, the Mother Rewarded.—Cuar. I. 


The unpretending, yet useful and entertaining 
little paper, entitled ‘* The Youth’s Companion,” 
if followed from the printing office to its various 
places of destination, may be found to enliven 
many a happy circle, and to afford amusement 
to many a youthful mind, which otherwise would 
find a long hour, instead of one well spent and 
much enjoyed. During the first year of its pub- 
lication, might be seen situated on the banks of 
the Connecticut, a decayed, unpainted mansion, 
almost entirely removed from neighbors, inhabi- 
ted only by three individuals, the eldest of whom 
was a man of about thirty years, who together 
with his wife and one child, a boy, lived in the 
above mentioned habitation. They knew not 
what wealth was, from their own experience, but 
they supported themselves almost entirely through 
the persevering exertions of Mrs. Lord, whose 
unconquerable energy of character, never yield- 
ed to the many discouragements of her lot. Not 
so, alas! was it with her husband, who sat in his 
shed, either in conversation with those of his 
turn of mind, who considered idleness and in- 
temperance, the only things which would enable 
this life to pass away pleasantly, or with these 
same companions engaged in a hunting or fish- 
ing excursion, or busied in plotting a scheme 
which in some way or other would injure a fel- 
low being. It may be easily imagined that the 
example of such a parent upon achild would not 
have been beneficial; and so far as that example 
was felt by the child, so far it was injurious to 
him; but in this case the well meaning and 
pious Mrs. Lord did all in her power to counter- 
act the bad effects which inevitably would have 
been produced upon her son by being in his fa- 
ther’s company, by sending him constantly to 
school, although he was obliged to walk nearly 
a mile and a half, before reaching it. But when 
the vacation came, with it came her anxiety, lest 
Edward might be induced, or rather compelled 
to join his father’s associates. Upon hearing of 
the Youth’s Companion, which was published 







where it now is, Mrs. Lord determined upon 
taking it for her son, hoping that it might shed 
a beneficial influence upon him, and also to show 
him another view of Christianity, from that erro- 
neous one, which his father had endeavored to 
instil into his youthful mind. On Saturday eve- 
nings after the room had been put in perfect or- 
der, for the day of rest, she would sit down at 
her pine wood table, and read aloud to her son 
Edward the latest paper from beginning to end, 
during which time he would sit still and listen 
attentively, save when he interrupted her to say 
how much this or that passage pleased him. 
But in this hour of quiet, one image was missed, 
which in earlier days she fondly hoped might 
prove to her a source of comfort and support, 
after her union’with him she loved most tender- 
ly. Alas! where washe? she knew not, neither 
wished to know, being confident that his employ- 
ment was that which no one might envy, but one 
which would warrant the censurgof his fellow 
beings, and perhaps cause him to-gubmit to im- 
prisonment for a certain length ime. She 
had seen his frowning looks, and heard his tart 
reply too often, to be disheartened by it, although 
his conduct was her severest trial; and she truly 
felt that she must strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, knowing that should she conquer the 
many difficulties which were constantly besetting 
her path while on earth, she would in the land 
of rest receive a ‘crown of life.” 

Hourly did she fear, lest his approaching foot- 
steps would warn her of the arrival of her kus- 
band, not a body full of life and health, but one 
a subject of disease, and distress, occasioned by 
his habits of intemperance. But God in his all- 
wise providence, had ordained it otherwise. He 
was seized with a violent attack cf the pleurisy, 
and expired in great misery, both of body and 
mind. Here was a man of perfect health, who 
had a soul to save, and many a wound to cure, 
yet he heeded not the warning voice of con- 
science, or that of his God. His wife neglected 
not to pray in his behalf, morning, noon and 
night; and when she talked to him in the most 
solemn manner possible, he heard her tones of 
anguish as though he heard them not; and when 
the tear of hope and fear alternately fell upon 
his hand, he immediately left her alone, and 
joined bis companions in wickedness, at the same 
time checking the rising sigh,and dashing away the 
tear which might have almost unconsciously there 
appeared. But he neglected the talents given him, 
and was a source of anxiety through life to his 
wife, as well as to all who knew him. C. E. A. 
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THE ORPHAN SS. 8S. SCHOLAR, 


[A writer in the London Sabbath School Teacher’s 
Magazine relates the following incident, which occurred 
at a social party of Christian friends :] 

I knew not during the evening how to account 
for it, that the wife of a Christian minister from 
a distant part of the kingdom, whose name I had 
scarcely heard till that evening, made several 
inquiries in reference to transactions with which 
I had some connection more than twenty years 
ago ;"I answered her inquiries, and the conver- 
sation once and again changed its current. With 
a cheerful countenance, however, she seemed per- 
tinaciously determined to call back the events of 
former days, and soon surrounded those events 
with a pleasing but most provoking mystery. At 
last the name ofa Sunday Scoool in one ofthe mid- 
land counties was introduced, and one or two 
remarkable minute circumstances were mentior- 
ed by her, which led me to remark, “ With that 
school, madam, you must have had some con- 


nection.” ‘ Look at me,” was the reply, ‘ sure- 
ly you know me!” J looked, but alas, was still 
ignorant. ‘*Do you remember distributing six 


Bibles, to as many girls, who on that day were 





dismissed from the school, and addressing them 
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on their duties and dangers, and entreating them 
to acknowledge God in all their ways, that he 
might direct their steps?” ‘Yes, I remember 
the circumstance well.” «So do I,” was her 
reply, and stepping aside from the company, 
who were just commencing a discussion in which 
all appeared interested, she added, ‘‘ I was one 
of those six girls.” Yes, it was indeed Sarah 
, both of whose parents were dead before 
her introduction to the Sunday School; whose 
circumstances induced a spirit of Christian sym- 
pathy, and led many to take more than com- 
mon interest in her welfare. 

And now for a few words of her history. 
Neither of her parents were religious; they 
died, and left her with a brother to the mercies 
of God and of his people. A distant relation took 
Sarah into his family, and sent her, simply that 
she might learn to read and write, and wi 
any regard to her spiritual interests, to the neigh- 
boring Sunday School. Here, Sarah received 
her first religious instruction ; here, she acquir- 
ed th@first elements of useful knowledge; and 
here, on the occasion already alluded to, she 
first became the owner of a Bible. Whilein the 
school, the seeds of divine truth were sown by a 
devoted and holy teacher, now with God, who 
unceasingly labored and prayed for the salva- 
tion of her children. 

The week following her dismission from the 
school, and while the solemn feelings excited by 
the farewell address were yet powerful, Sarah 
emigrated with her relations to a foreign land. 
No more was heard of her among her former 
connections ; deaths and other changes had com- 
pletely altered the character of the district she 
had left, and but for this unexpected interview 
with her, nothing might have been known of her 
subsequent history, or of the usefulness of the 
Sunday School to her, till the day when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

On her voyage to a distant land, it was not 
possible that Sarah could indulge in the thought- 
less merriment, and the unhallowed conduct of 
the passengers generally. Her teachers had in- 
structed her in the ways of God; her heart had 
been deeply affected with divine truth; and her 
Bible became unspeakably precious and useful, 
because it was almost her only counsellor to di- 
rect her path. She now discovered the value of 
religion more fully than she had ever done be- 
fore. After a passage of six or seven weeks, she 
reached the land of her adoption, and soon be- 
gan to inquire after the house of God. Alas, she 
discovered that little was known of the Saviour 
whom she now loved; two or three weeks pass- 
ed away after her arrival before there was pub- 
lic worship in the town where she was living. 
At length a devoted missionary, whose labors 
covered a vast extent of country, visited the dis- 
trict, and dispensed the bread and the water of 
life. Sarah, whose soul indeed hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness, embraced every op- 
portunity of divine service. Her zeal in the ser- 
vice of Christ became distinguished, and about 
three years after her arrival on the shores of 
that distant land, she became the wife of that 
misssionary of the Lord Jesus. 

Her happiness now appeared to be complete. 
Her opportunities of usefulness became numerous 
and extensive, and gladly did she embrace them. 
At one time, she told me, she had more than two 
hundred children in Sunday School whom she 
had collected together, and of whom, for some 
time, she was almost the only teacher. Not a 
few proofs were given her of the divine appro- 
bation of her labors in this department. 

But O, the mysteries of Providence! Her 
husband died ; difficulties surrounded her path ; 
and, most unexpectedly, the hand of God direct- 
ed her back to England. She arrived a perfect 





stranger in her native land; was singularly di- 
rected into a family where she became a gov- 
erness, and a year or two since was married to 
a Christian minister, who cordially enters into 





her plans of usefulness, while they gratefully 
unite in adoring the Being of whom Sarah was 
counselled, “In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABRINA EAMES, 

Died in Saugus, 22d ult. after a distressing ill- 
ness, which she endured without a murmur, Lu- 
ra Sabrina, adopted daughter of D. A. and L. 
Eames, aged 13 years. In the death of this 
child, the afflicted parents have lost a most duti- 
ful, most lovely and affectionate daughter. One 
whose constant aim was to promote their happi- 
ness, and to do their will was her highest enjoy- 
ment. Of a gentle and confiding spirit, she was 
a sister dearly beloved, and is much lamented. 
Hé@t engaging and amiable disposition rendered 
her to all who best knew her a universal favor- 
ite. She ever manifested a tender regard for re- 
ligion, and the house of God and Sabbath School 
were her delight. Meek and unpretending, she 
trusted in her Saviour in the simplicity of her 
heart. She doubted not, for she took him at his 
word, ‘* Whosoever believeth on me shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” It is confi- 
dently believed she was a subject of renewing 
grace, although her humility and extreme diffi- 
dence would permit her but seldom to speak of 
the exercises of her mind. She seemed to have 
an instinctive abhorrence of every thing wrong, 
and like the sensitive plant shrink from the 
slightest touch of sin herself, and has often been 
seen to weep over the faults of others. When 
near her death she was asked if she trusted in 
Christ. She answered, yes. She was then ask- 
ed if she loved and wished to go to be with him. 
With a sweet smile, she answered yes; and we 
trust that while we mourn her early departure, 
she is in the arms of her Saviour rejoicing. 

But no—for that we will net mourn, 
Thou wast but lent—not given; 
Though now from us so early torn, 
We trust thou art in heaven. 
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HOW TO “OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 

Many years ago, there lived a widow, a near 
neighbor to Esq. White. She had a sore diffi- 
culty with a man in town, which at last they 
mutually agreed to leave to Esq. White. And 
it should be observed, that this justice of the 
peace was very often resorted to by all parties as 
a safe, discreet man. As he wasa peace-maker, 
he often made the parties agree to settle, and so 
end the strife without cost. But the widow’s 
difficulty found a match for his skill, and he was 
obliged to decide. And the decision was against 
the woman. Now this woman was not rich, but 
had a small house, with a few little children. 
She got her living by her industry and skill at 
the loom. She was withal a woman of good 
sense, but a little selfish. The decision of Esq. 
White displeased her very much. She laid it 
up against him, with the full determination never 
to be at peace with him-again. She would not 
speak to him, nor allow her children to do so. 
Thus matters went on some time. One day 
Esq. White saw her coming where she must meet 
him in the road. He was determined to make 
her speak. So when they came up, said he, 
‘Good morning, how do you do, Mrs. M?” 
‘None the better for you, sir,” she replied. So 
they passed, and went on. The old gentleman 
dropped his head and kept thinking of her an- 
swer—WNone the better for you—none the better 
for you. The widow kept a large flock of 
geese, but had no where for them to five only in 
the road. In a few days the old gentleman 
found all the geese in his door-yard. He went 
in and brought out his hands full of corn, and 
shelled it out to them, which they gladly picked 
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up. This brought the geese back again the 
next day. They thought that one good turn de- 
served another, and so followed their visits every 
day. And the geese as soon got the good bit 
from the old gentleman. Noiwithstanding they 
every day got a good chastising from their mis- 
tress for their partiality to him, the geese grew 
fat and beautiful as so many swans. At length 
the old gentleman let them into his pasture with 
his own geese, where they enjoyed themselves 
still better; for they not only had fresh grass 
enough, but running water in great plenty. 
Every now and then the old gentleman saw the 
widow with a switch, driving her geese home, 
and saying to them, ‘“* What are you here for?” 
At last, worried out with her wayward geese, 
she humbled herself to speak to Esq. White 
about her daily troubles with her geese. ‘Oh, 
well, well,” says he, ‘* let them run here—make 
yaurself contented.” ‘Ah, but,” she says, “I 
can’t pay you; forI am poor.” ‘+ Never mind,” 
says he, ‘IT will keep them for you and welcome. 
When you wish to pick their feathers, come and 
do it, and carry them all home.” This went to 
her heart. She smiled, and thanked him. Peace 
was immediately declared between the two 
families. This peace lasted until death with the 
widow. 

The best of the story is, however, yet to come. 
Esq. White’s wife, a beloved woman, was taken 
away by death. During her painful sickness, 
Mrs. M. took unwearied pains to comfort her. 
The old gentlemen was independant, and need- 
ed none of her help; yet it was great comfort to 
him to think all was peace in the neighborhood. 
But it was a source of mortification to the wid- 
ow, to think she had it not in her power to lay 
the family under obligation to her. 

But it came to pass, that when the old man’s 
days of mourning were ended, he married the 
widow. And when he went to move her home, 
she brought out three new feather beds and laid 
them down at the old gentleman’s feet; and 
half laughing and half crying, she said, ‘‘ These 
are yours, sir.” And her fine linen in great 
abundance, which she had been weaving and 
laying up, she knew not for what, was held up 
before him. So they lived in peace, and she 
died in peace. But he still lives, and told me 
the story. His rule is, ‘‘not to be overcomo of 
evil, but to overcome evil with good.” And in 
this case he feathered his own nest, literally ; 
for he yet has the comfort of sleeping on the 
widow’s feathers, made in his pasture. 

Cuitpren’s MinisTER. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS, 


The hour was appointed for the examination 
of a public school. The children were all in 
their places at the time. But the committee 
was late. As he entered the room every eye 
was fixed on him, and he felt that something was 
expected of him before he commenced his work 
of examination. Standing up by the desk, he 
asked the following questions. ‘ Children, when 
we have done wrong, what is the first thing we 
should do?” ‘Confess it,” was the response of 
nearly a hundred voices. ‘* When we have con- 
fessed the wrong to the one we have injured, 
whnt ought the injured one to do?” “ Forgive 
him,” resounded from nearly as many voices. 
‘“‘ Well,” said the committee, “I have wronged 
you. I have kept you waiting half an hour. I 
have done wrong in wasting your time. I con- 
fess it, and I ask your forgiveness. Will you 
forgive me?” ‘ Yes, Sir,”’ was the unanimous 
reply. No one present doubted their sincerity, 
when they marked the hearty good natured feel- 
ing which prompted the answer. He then 


frankly explained to the children the reason of 
his absence, which not only pleased, but per- 
fectly satisfied them. After a few more timely 
remarks, all were prepared to engage in their 
duties. 

This, thought J, is a practical lesson, effectual 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














reaching. It evidently made a deep impression. 

t united precept and example. It was a slight 
fault in the estimation of many, but not so con- 
sidered by this guide of youth. A little error, 
a delinquency persisted in, will become an out- 
breaking sin, or evil habit interrupting all the 
business of life. Check it in the bud, and do it 
at such times and in such a manner as to make 
the deepest impression. 

How much would be gained, if parents and 
teachers would pursue a similar course in the in- 
structions and government of their children. Let 
them not reprove or correct a child for a fault or 
habit, which they have learned from theif exam- 
ple, and for which they have never called them- 
selves to an account. A fault in the conduct of 
a parent, is no less a fault than when detected in 
achild. If achild should confess and forsake it, 





certainly the parent should. The child should 
also feel that it is noble to confess the wrong, 
that it is praiseworthy in all.—S. 8S. Treasurge 








EDITORIAL. 








THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Julius and Henry were brothers, Julius was six, and 
Henry four years old. One day not long after dinner, 
an old gentleman came in whom the little boys were al- 
ways glad tosee. They ran to him directly and climb- 
ed one on each knee. “Ah, ha! my fine fellows,” he 
called out, “ glad to see you. So you are for taking your 
old place, are you. But I can’t stop a minute—just 
came to see your papa on business ; but stay, let me see 
what I can find in my pockets.” 

So saying the old gentleman drew out a handful of 
raisins from his pocket, and putting them on a newspa- 
per which lay on the table, told the little boys to eat 
them. Directly after he went away. 

“Stop, Henry,” said Julius, after they had eaten two 
or three ; “let’s play with them.” 

“ Well, what shall we play >” 

“ Why yon shall he the little bird, and I will be the 
old one; and I shall come to the nest and feed you.” 

“ Oh well, but where’s the nest ?” . 

“Here it is,” replied Julius, and he turned a chair 
Over on to its side, and pointed to the place between the 
rounds. “There, that is the nest; come and get into it.” 

So he helped Henry to scramble into the nest, which 
was altogether too small for so large a bird. 

“ Now,” said Julius, “ you must keep your mouth open 
as if you were waiting for something to eat, and you 
must make a little peeping noise, just as the birds do.” 

Henry began to do as he was bid, and in the mean 
time, Julius ran all around the room, pretending to be 
looking for something very earnestly, and saying, 
% Where can I find something for my little bird to eat ? 
Oh dear, I must have something for my young one to 
eat ?” 

At last he pretended to see the raisins for the first 
time, and running up to them, took one and put it in 
Henry’s mouth. Henry laughed very much at seeing 
him, and thought it was a fine play. But after he had 
fed Henry two or three times, Julius began to see that 
he was not getting any of the raisins himself; so he said 
to his brother, 

“Come Henry, you get out now and be the old bird, 
and let me be the young one.” 

“Well,” said Henry, in a tone of great satisfaction. 
, He wanted to go round and pretend to be looking for 
something as he had seen Julius do. So the little boys 
made the exchange, and Henry liked it so well that he 
went on feeding Julius with the raising till they were 
nearly all gone. ' 

“ But Julius,” said his sister Margaret, who was a few 
years older, “that is not fair; you make Henry feed you 
all the time, and he has no raisins. You ought to let 
him be the young one again.” 

“ No,” said Julius, “I want to be—he don’t care.” 

“ How selfish you are, Julius! I am ashamed of you!” 
replied his sister. 





« Ts that the best way to speak to him, my dear child ” 
asked her mother softly. 

Margaret looked up and smiled in reply to her moth- 
er’s kind smile, but she sighed at the same time, and 
said to herself, “I wonder if I ever shall learn not to 
speak so impatiently.” 

Julius continued in the nest for a few minutes longer, 
but he did not feel very comfortable, so presently he 
said, “ Well, come Henry; you may be the young one 
again 2” ° 

After all the raisins were eaten up, their mother call- 
ed Julius to her and took him on her lap. “ Have you 
had a good time, playing with your raisins ?” asked she. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Do you think you feel quite as happy as you would 
have done, if you had given Henry as many as you eat 
yourself ?” 

Julius hung his head, but made no answer. 

“ What does the Bible say we must do to others 

“It says we must do what we want them to do to us.” 

“Well, have you done so this afternoon? Would 
you like to have Henry do as you have done to him ” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“ You see you did not remember what the Bible says 
at the right time; will you try to think of it, and obey 
it, next time.” 

“Yes, mother, I will ;” and the next morning he gave 
Henry the largest of two pieces of orange which his 
mother had given him for his brother and himself. 1. 














VARIETY. 








The Vessel without a Pilot. 


A pilot having refused to také a ship out of port dur- 
ing very stormy weather, the-vessel resolved to break 
through all restraint; and having reasoned with herself 
that the sea was large enough to ramble in without dan- 
ger, and that she was capable of travelling any where, if 
she had sea room, she one night broke from her moor- 
ings, and set off without a guide. Fora while she rode 
very stately on the water. “ How finely I go,” said she ; 
“I need no rudder to guide me. Here is room enough ; 
what danger can there be in the midst of this mighty 
ocean?” While indulging these dreams, she struck 
upon a rock which lay concealed under water, instantly 
split, and went to the bottom. 

Children may think it very hard sometimes, that they 
cannot have their own way, and go where they will; but 
their parents and friends, who are their pilots, know 
very well what dangers await them without a guide. 

In our passage through titis world, we ‘shall often 
meet with sudden dangers, which are like concealed 
rocks in the sea; and, if not under superior protection, 
we shall be ruined by them. Let us, therefore, always 
implore the guidance of that Divine Providence, without 
whose direction we are never safe.—Cobbin’s Fables. 


———_—_—_. 
Like Master, like Dog. 







A vigilant justice of the peace, 
who resides in a borough on the 
banks of the Tees, has a vigilant 
Newfoundland dog, not less re- 
nowned for sagacity than his 
master. The other day, a lady 
was on a visit at the worthy jus- 
ae =| tice’s house, and the dog observ- 

iy =ed her taking her departure in 
the evening. He rushed after her, and seized her gar- 
ments to arrest her steps. She endeavored to release 
herself—it was a fruitless effort. The dog would not 
allow her to walk in any direction excepting that which 
led her once more to the door of the magistrate’s resi- 
dence; and even a “woman’s will” (proverbially un- 
bending) was compelled to give way toa-dog’s. The 
lady complied with his wish that she should return to the 
house, He was then delighted, and wagged his tail in 
great glee, as he conducted her into the presence of his 
magisterial master. The secret of the arrest was then 
explained ; the Jady, being unprovided against the cold- 
ness of the night, had borrowed a shawl from one of the 


inmates, and the watchful brute had 
for felony. ad apprehended her 





——~>—__—_. 
The Word Applied, 


A little girl, between four and five years of a 
her return fom hearing a preacher whan she tack let. 
ed, said to her mother, “ Mother, I can tell you a little of 
Mr. H’s sermon; he said, ‘Touch not the unclean 








thing.’” Her mother, with a view to try if she under- 


ms 


stood the meaning of these words, replied, “Then if 
Mr. H. said so, I hope you will take care not to touch 
things that are dirty in future.” The little girl smiled, 
and answered, “O mother, I know very well what he 
meant.” “What did he ni@an?” said her mother. “He 
meant sin, to be sure,” said the child, ‘and it is al the 
same, as if Mr. H. had said, You must not tell liesgnor 
do what your mother forbids you to do, nor play on ®iin- 
day, nor be cross, nor do any such things as these, 
mother.” 

The answer was just. And our young readers may 
learn, that all sin, of every kind, is uncleanness ; that it 
is the abominable thing that the Lord hateth; and 
makes those who live in the practice of it, utterly unfit 
to dwell with God, holy angels, and good men in heaven. 

——+_>—_—_ 


Declamation for a Little Boy. 
LITTLE MICE. 

I’m a little fellow, but I’m going to talk upon a big 
subject. ’Tis not too big for such as we either. Some 
magoveh about little boys and girls forming Cold Wa- 
rmies, and say, what good can they do? I will 

tell you. 
You have read about a little mouse that a lion helped 
out of a little trouble and laughed at him because he 
said something about returning the favor; well, this 
great lion got into a hunter’s net, apd he roafed, and 
growled and bit, and that was all he could do. By and 
by the little mouse came along and gnawed off one by 
one, all the cords of the great net, and let the lion go. 
That is what we mean to do; we may be little mice, but 
are going to gnaw off every thread of the great net that 
has bound down our country for so many years. The 
net is intemperance, and our cold water pledge cuts off 
all the deceiving threads that look so pretty and delicate, 


rum, gin, brandy. Now don’t you think we can do 
something? We know wecan. Intemperance- shan’t 
catch us, at any rate-—Cold Walter Army. 
—~>—_— 
Cider on Sundays, 


A beggar went into a house in Concord, one Sunday, 
and begged for some cider. The lady refused to give 
him any, and he reminded her of the oft quoted remark, 
that she might “ entertain an angel unawares.” “ Yes,” 
said she, “ but angels don’t go about drinking cider on 
Sundays.” 








POETRY. 











THE LAST OF SEVEN, 


Oh, be not angry, chide her not, 

Although the child has err’d ; 
. Nor bring the tears into her eyes 

By one ungentle word. 

When that sweet linnet sang, before 
Our summer roses died, 

A sister’s arm was round her neck, 
A brother at her side. _ 

But now in grief she walks alone, 
By every flowering bed; 

That sister’s clasping arm is cold— 
That brother’s voice is fled. 

And when she sits beside my knee, 
With face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 

Then chide her not; but whisper now 
“ Thy trespass is forgiven ;” 

How canst thou frown in that pale face ? 
She is the last of seven. 

—————_—_—- 


CHILD AT PRAYER, 


Hush! the child at prayer is kneeling, 
Down beside her little bed ; 
While the twilight hour stealing, 
Casts its shadows o’er her head. 
See those little hands reposing, 
Gently o’er that infant breast, 
While her lovely eyes are closing, 
Like an infant’s, when at rest. 
List! she breathes the name of “ Mother !” 
“Father!” too, I hear her say ; 
While the words of “ Sister!” “ Brother!” 
Are mingled in her evening lay. 
Fervently her voice is lifted, 
To that Holy One above; 
As her little heart is gifted, 
To express her deepest love. 
Surely if the prayers of mortals, 
Find access to the throne on high 





Her’s will enter those bright portals, 
Though unseen by human eye. 


as wine, beer, cordial, cider, as well as the stouter cords, | 
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